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Atrocity and the Lusitania. 

Atrocity? Yes! Atrocities, indeed, a plenty ! An 
American citizen was drowned March 28, because of 
the sinking of the British steamer Falabu by a Ger- 
man submarine; an American vessel, the Gushing, 
was attacked by a German aeroplane April 28; the 
American vessel Gulflight was torpedoed by a Ger- 
man submarine and a number of American citizens 
were killed May 1 ; and then on the seventh of May 
came the sinking of the British liner Lusitania, with 
a loss of one hundred fourteen American lives. 

These were extraordinary events, subversive of rea- 
son, justice, . and humanity. They were atrocities. 
Because of them the people of the United States have 
been stirred as they have not been stirred since the 
15th of February, 1898, when two hundred sixty- 



eight American lives were lost because of the de- 
struction of the Maine in the harbor of Havana. 

And yet there is nothing about any one of these 
events, or all of them together, that compares with 
that larger and more stupendous atrocity, the atrocity 
of the war itself. All of these tragedies were in vio- 
lation of the rules, euphemistically known as "laws 
of war"; there seems no doubt of that. But this 
world-war, so wicked that no nation dare own its 
paternity, is the very soul of atrocity, most hideous 
as it is most unparalleled. The sinking of the Lusi- 
tania only brought the atrocity nearer home to us. 
In assessing the atrocities of this debacle men need 
to weigh and remember with precision and care. 
Simply to dwell upon our own losses is a childish 
misinterpretation of world affairs. 



The Mohonk Conference 

The twenty-first Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration has been quite generally inter- 
preted by the press as an ill-tempered and heated con- 
flict between pacifists and militarists, with the militar- 
ists well in the lead. We are told that "grim-visaged 
war stalked truculently into the assemblage;" that "the 
doves of peace fluttered in. an ecstacy of fear;" that 
"the dove-cotes were turned into eagle-nests." 

As a matter of fact, not a single militarist presented 
himself during the conference. Even the Secretary of 
War, the President of Princeton University, and our 
most prominent general are not militarists; they gave 
us their own word that they are not. It is true that 
they believe in an "adequate defense," and that they 
urged it with a power and an unction difficult to under- 
stand, since no one is opposing "adequate defense." For 
some unknown reason these distinguished and patriotic 
gentlemen, one of them the author of a text-book on 
logic, utterly ignored the patent fact that the phrase 
"adequate defense" is not entirely self-explanatory. 
Furthermore, it did not appear just what "adequate 
defense" has to do with the Mohonk conferences, where 
plans for promoting international arbitration are the 
chief interest. 

It is to the credit of the conference that its platform 
committee rose above the irrelevant and voiced the col- 
lective judgment of the guests with wisdom, satisfac- 
tion, and restraint. It is not an easy matter to sur- 
mount the natural discouragements in the presence of 
this world war, but this was done and with unanimity. 
The conference reaffirmed its faith in the beneficence of 
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the measures for the advancement of which the conference 
was founded. It called attention to certain accomplish- 
ments since the Napoleonic wars, such as the develop- 
ment of international law, the growing sense of obliga- 
tion and duty between nation and nation, the increas- 
ing interdependence and co-operation among nations, 
and a wider application of the federal principle. The 
tendency toward broader alliances or groupings for the 
accomplishment of international ends was believed to 
presage the concert of powers necessary to any perma- 
nent peace. 

Gratitude was expressed to the President of the 
United States for steadfastly maintaining the neutrality 
of our government and for asserting with firmness, 
clarity, and restraint the rights of our people as citizens 
of a neutral nation. 

The hope that the world will yet fashion a substitute 
for war is still alive. As a basis for joint action by any 
two or more powers, it was proposed that all justiciable 
questions arising between the signatory powers not set- 
tled by negotiation should be submitted to a judicial 
tribunal for hearing and judgment both upon the merits 
of the case and upon any question of jurisdiction. It 
was voted that all non-justiciable questions arising be- 
tween the signatories not settled by negotiation should 
be submitted to a council of inquiry and conciliation 
for hearing, consideration, and recommendation. It 
was further stated that conferences between signatory 
powers should be held from time to time to formulate 
and codify rules of international law to govern in the 
decisions of the judicial tribunal. Such were the views 
unanimously adopted. 

Differences of opinion about adequate defense, per- 
sonal antipathies against pacifists, vagaries advanced in 
the name of non-intercourse, a league of peace, an in- 
ternational police, none of these obscured the fact that 
every man and woman present felt war to be a hideous 
and intolerable means of settling international disputes, 
and that human beings will yet make impossible its 
worse than beastly practices. The conference was there- 
fore no joke. It was both vital and encouraging, and at 
a time when strength and encouragement are very much 
needed. 



The Cleveland World Court Congress. 

There were few ludicrous utterances and a hopefully 
limited number of impracticable resolutions at the 
"World Court Congress, held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 
12, 13, 14. The women freely expressed their resent- 
ment at their conspicuous absence from the program; 
but it was, nevertheless, a most helpful congress. One- 
half of the ancient peace program of the American 
Peace Society did occupy the central place in the 
thought of thousands of thinking people for three en- 



couraging days. The world war, the Lusitania inci- 
dent and the profound American excitement added 
rather than detracted from the interest. The dominant 
note of every session was peace on earth and justice 
among men. The object of the gathering was to or- 
ganize sentiment in favor of the International Court of 
Justice all but set up at The Hague in 1907. 

"Cleveland, the birthplace of the world peace," "des- 
tined to supersede The Hague Conference of which it is 
the evolution," "Cleveland, The Hague of the world," 
"now is the psychological time for the establishment of 
a world court," "this is no time for inveighing against 
war," "this is not a peace congress," were some of the 
irresponsible expressions of an uninformed enthusiasm. 

The difficulties in the way of organizing a' world court 
were not overlooked. The establishment of a world 
state or even a league of peace presented many prob- 
lems. It was seen that we must clarify and modify our 
conceptions of sovereignty. The old cleavage between 
the sanctions of public opinion and of an international 
police appe'ared. One expressed the absurd view that 
the treaty which shall close this present war "must en- 
throne the court in a world state." The number of 
judges which should constitute the court and the 
methods of selecting them were seriously considered. 
The bases of representation, the details of nomination 
and election, allegiance, and confirmation were dis- 
cussed at length. Differences between legislative and 
judicial functions of an international organization were 
neither adequately nor thoughtfully studied, one promi- 
nent speaker confusing the issue by proposing that "a 
maritime code be embodied by the court." After urging 
that the court should have jurisdiction over interna- 
tional commerce, trade-marks, inventions, copyrights, 
exchange, the same speaker further proposed that "the 
court establish rules of war in accordance with civilized 
and Christian practices." There was no little haziness 
with reference to the classes of cases to be excluded from 
the court. The problems arising out of the reliability 
of agreements, the sanctity of treaties, and the accept- 
ance of the court by the nations as a means of settling 
international disputes received little attention. 

And yet, we repeat, the congress was both encourag- 
ing and helpful. It was made clear that the science of 
war has been far more successfully developed than the 
science of peace. It was clearly stated and reaffirmed 
that we must do for the nations what has already been 
done for the individuals within the nations. There was 
an earnest desire to reach beyond platitudes to a practi- 
cal plan. The inadequacy of diplomacy and of arbitra- 
tion was demonstrated and accepted. In the words of 
the president of the congress: "Armed peace is a pyra- 
mid propped by huge armaments." In one form or an- 
other the view was repeatedly expressed that in time of 
war we must prepare for peace that in time of peace we 



